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IlARTfOiiD, Jaimaiy 12th, 1856. 

Hon. Hehry C. Dkjiing ; 

Sir ;— At the meeting of the Connectii;ut State Agricultural Society, 
January 2d, 1856, it was 

iiesofoeiZ," That the thanks of the Society bo extended to the Hon. Henry 
C. Demiag, for his ahle and eloquent address, and that he he requested to 
furnish a copy of the same for publioation with the Transactions of the 
Society," 

By order of the Executive Committee, I have the honor to transmit the 
above resolution, and to request your manuscript for publication. 
Very respectfully, 

Yours truly, 

IIENKY A. DYEE, Cur. Sec'ij. 



Hknhy a. Dyer, Esq.: 

Dear Sic: — I liave received your Ictti-r, euntalning the rosuluiinn of the 
Agricultural Society, and asking a copy of my address, for publication. A 
manuscript had been written, containing a hmaJl portion of what I had 
intended to say on the State Fair Grounds, if that intention had not been 
defeated by the rain. When I was unexpectedly called upon to go to New 
Haven, and deliver in a January ice-storm, an adilress ■which had been 
prepared to be spoken " under an October sun," and in the actual presence 
of your Exhibition, I was obliged to abandon much nf my previous prepa- 
ration, and the sheets which I now send you, are in part a report of the New 
Haven speech, written out ance the second of January, and in pait such 
fragments of the manuscript as I found available for that occasion. 
1 am, very respectfully, 

HEKEY C. DEMING. 
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SPEECH. 



Mr. Peesibent: 

The Second Annual Pair of your Society, as proof and 
profevt, of the agricultural and industrial wealth and re- 
soarces of the State, might well command our pride and 
gratitude. While the display of Durhams and Devons, was 
highly creditable to the breeders of fancy stock, there was an 
array of native breeds and working oxen, representing the 
most real and substantial uses of this animal, that was, by 
universal consent, not only entirely unsurpassed in all pre- 
vious exhibitions of a similar character, but so large and so 
rich, as to safely challenge and defy the future. 

As the commerce of a State is measured by the tonnage 
of its ships, so the number and condition of its Working 
Oxen, may be regarded as no unfair exponent, of its agri- 
cultural strength and capacities. 

We had horses, too, of every variety, natives and thorough- 
breds, for show and for use ; coursers and roadsters, which 
in beauty, strength, and epeed, compared favorably with the 
collections drawn together, by the larger premiums, and 
broader competition of National Fairs, devoted to this 
animal exclusively. While we had steeds that would en- 
diant an Arab, it was my good fortune to notice one pig, 
that might have converted a Turk ; but he stood solitary and 
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alone in his swinish loveliness ; the only beauty of his family 
that graced the occasion. 

If a. more delicious and fragrant offering, can be laid on 
the altars of Bacchus and Pomona, than was to be found in 
your horticultural tent, I trust that I, and all lovers of good 
fruit may be there to see it. 

The Mechanical and Manufacturing Department of the 
Fair, though commendable, so far as it went, and presenting 
many beautiful fabrics, and much exquisite workmanship, 
yet as a whole, was an inadequate exhibit of our wealth in 
these departments, and immeasurably beneath our capacity. 
For if there is one State that might throw down the gaunt- 
let to the world, in such an exhibition, that State is Connec- 
ticut. If there is one State where mechanics and manu- 
factures are not confined to the water-courses, and the sides 
of the railroads, but like the atmosphere, pervade and per- 
meate every part, that State is Connecticut. If there is one 
State, distinguished no less by those great establishments 
that throw off their products by the hundred thousand dozen, 
than by those little rills and streams of industry, that sparkle 
and ripple on every homestead, that State is our own. If 
but a tithe of these could have been diverted from their 
channels, and turned into your enclosure, there would have 
been such a numberless and nameless variety of contrivan- 
ces and notions, such a museum of every conceivable and 
inconceivable patent, and labor-saving machine, such a 
gathering together of the multitudinous progeny of Connec- 
ticut cuteness, and cunning, and skill, as the sun in his course, 
never looked down upon. 

You can hardly expect from me, sir, on this occasion, or 
on any occasion, any instruction in practical husbandry, or 
in agricultural art and science. Neither my studies nor pur- 
suits, have adapted me to any such undertaking. The 
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pleasures of the farmer's life ! have they not been said and 
sung from the days of Theocritus and Virgil, to the last 
orator of the day '! I should despair attempting to decorate 
a theme, akeady so amply illustrated, or to increase the in- 
terest we all feel, and the respect we all entertain, for the 
healthy, honest, and honorable vocation of those, who, mas- 
ters of their own acres, as well as of their own wants and 
passions, are the truest exemplars of republican frugality, in- 
dependence, and manliness. Although, sir, under the au- 
spices of your Society, and although agricultural productions 
and implements constitute a large part, stil! your exhibi- 
tions are intended to display all the industrial arts and 
resources of the State, and it is this aspect of them, that 
naturally suggests the general theme, to which I have ven- 
tured, with many misgivings, to call your attention, for a few 
moments, to wit: 

THE BENEFICENT AGENCIES OF THE USEFUL ARTS. 

I am aware that Agriculture is not included in those clas- 
sifications of the Useful Arts, that are merely scientific ; but 
as I know no good reason for the omission, and am more- 
over aiming atno severe distinction, but seeking. a convenient 
term, to embrace most of the forms of industry, represented 
in your Exhibition, I shall use the term, as if Agriculture was 
confessedly within its purview. 

Among the instrumentalities which affect the condition of 
man, the precedence is quite uniformly, and rightfully given 
to those, which address themselves to his spiritual nature, 
to Religion, Education, Law, and the Fine Arts. But if 
these agencies were the first, in order of time, as they are in 
rank, to which he is subjected, and after they had done for 
him their utmost, he should be bereft of others, equally in- 
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dispensable to his welfare, he would find himself the most 
miserable and pitiable specimen, of the mamalian family.* 
He might be good, wise, upright, "noble in reason, infi- 
nite in faculties, in form and moving express and admirable, 
in action like an angel, in apprehension Hke a god," but he 
would be a naked, thin-skinned, hungry, thirsty, short-winded, 
shame-faced biped, without hide, fur or feathers. In such a 
condition, the Useful Arts receive the paragon of animals, 
from the hands of his spiritual guardians. They feed, clothe, 
shelter, cleanse, adorn him. In comparison with other 
creatures, they find him weak, and endow him with a strength 

* Bishop Potter, in his valuable little treatise "on the I'riiiciples of Science 
applied to the Domesdc and Mechanical Arts," Baye, in substance, "that the diffi- 
culty with which man maintains eyen life, when deprived of some of his cuatom- 
Mj tools and weapons, and left without tlie aSElstance of his fellows, is strikingly 
illustrated by the adventures of Ro56 Cox, who, while traveling with a compeny 
of traders, in the North- West Territory, was one day, when he had fallen asleep, 
accidentally left by his companions, and not found again till seyeral days after. It 
happened, that owing to the extreme heat of the weather, he had diveal«d himself 
of his weapons, and of nearly all his clothing, which was carried off by the party. 
He was left, therefore, lite other animals, to his natural resources ; and the pic- 
ture which he gives, of the extremities to which he was quickly reduced, by hunger, 
by the iorturing stings of insects, the terror of wild beasts, and the impossibiKty 
of tradng his companions, is equally affecting and instructive. It is quite evi- 
dent, that, if he had not been most opportunely found, he must soon have per- 
ished." In a notfi to the above passage, he adds, "It may be possibly objected, 
that tJiis example of man's natnral imbecility, is taken from an individual who 
has once lived in civilized society, and had thus been rendered effeminate ; and 
that we ought rather, to adduce the ease of those who have hved, lite animals, 
onlyiua state of nature. One or two such individuals have been discovered, 
within the last century, living alone, in forests ; as for example, Peter, the Wild 
Boy, in Germany, and the savage of An-ignon, in France. They were found, 
however, m the lowest physical and intoUectnal condition, subsisting on the bark 
of trees, unable to distinguish, by touch, between a carved and panted surface, 
and having hardly a trace of humanity. Such cases afford the most conclusive 
proof, that, aa men, we owe moat of our power and dignity to culture. 
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(juperior to all; defenseless, and eeiuip him with arms that 
vanquish all ; slow, and give him v^inga that outstrip the 
eagle; in short, they encircle his perishable, with comforts 
and luxuries, worthy of his imperishable nature. 

Though the Useful Arts find Man thus destitute per- 
sonally, he is no beggar, but the undoubted and rightful 
heir of a most splendid inheritance, — useless and unavaila- 
ble, it is true, in its normal condition, but under proper cul- 
ture and management, an inexhaustible mine of plenty and 
wealth. It consists of the rough matter which composes the 
solid earth; of the soil and water which cover it; of the 
birds of the air, the beasts of the field, and the fishes of the 
sea. Of this inheritance, the Useful Arts become the most 
serviceable and trustworthy of stewards. They convert the 
solid earth into innumerable objects of convenience and value. 
They open communications, secure the harvests, collect the 
flocks, cultivate the soil, improve the fisheries ; in short, they 
render the world, over which dominion was given to man, a 
comfortable, convenient, and elegant abode. 

Godcreates matter, but the Useful Arts create its utility, 
or, in the language of Political Economy, they are producers, 
and production is the sole, the only fountain head, of that 
enviable stream, the Weiilth of Nations. Commerce, to be 
sure, is an important agent, in diverting the current, and in 
changing the relative position of wealth, but it adds not one 
drop to the golden stream, for which countless myriads 
thirst. Production is its only origin, and every flight of hu- 
man credulity, every device of human ingenuity, to discover 
some other source of this Pactolus, has signally failed. The 
Golden Fleece, the dreams of the ALchemist, the visions of 
El Dorado, South-Sea Bubbles, tulip-manias, inulticaulis- 
manias, California fevers, stock- jobbing, and up-town lota, 
are the weighty authorities and confirmation strong, which 
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successive centuries have brought to the truth, that produc- 
tion is the only real source, of the aggregate wealth of Na- 
tions. Many falser images have been used than that which 
declares, that " Gold, in its last analysis, is the sweat of the 
poor and the blood of the brave." 

It is a liberal estimate, which assigns one-fifth of the hu- 
man family, in civilized countries, to the non-producing class ; 
the Useful Arts provide for the remaining four-fifths, and 
thus convert into props, and pillars, and bulwarks, what 
would otherwise be, intolerable drags and burthens and nui- 
sances, in a State. They give employment, not servile and 
degrading, but honorable and remunerative employment, to 
a vast majority of the human family. This consideration 
alone, if it was all that could be urged, would place them 
foremost, among the agencies which contribute to the wel- 
fare of the race. 

But still higher commendation belongs to them. They 
are the grand instruments, by which labor acts upon the 
world, and thus the paramount obligations justly due to 
LABOR, become justly due to the useful auts. "In the 
sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread," is a curse which 
blessmg with it. Like Mercy, labor is twice 



" It bleasetli him that gives and him that takes." 

That toil to which we arc condemned, as the tenure of 
existence here below, is the training, which invests both 
body and soul, with the insignia of true and genuine man- 
hood. Effort is the only school for the muscles of ihe frame, 
and the muscles of the intellect. Where but in that rocky 
mine which labor delves, can be found those priceless gems, 
will, efficiency, courage, pluck, perseverencc, patience, self- 
conlidence, self-reliance, contempt for difficulties? These 
are the sheet-anchors of the heroic character, — this is the stuff 
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of which martyrs and heroes are made, — these fashion those 
souls, that are adamant in a just cause. Goethe gracefully 
compares the effect, of a strong necessity, imposed upon a 
mind, habitually untasked, to an oak planted in a China 
vase ; when the branches expand and the roots strike out, 
the vessel flies to pieces. 

Invaluable as is this disciplinary function of lauor, it is 
but a pebble picked up on the shore — a drop in the bound- 
less ocean of her beneficence. Labor is a universal solvent, 
a philosopher's stone, with transmuting powers, magical and 
gorgeous, beyond the dying alchemist's dream. Entering 
into all the dead, sluggish, inert matter of the earth, she im- 
parts to all the life-Hlte properties of Utility and Value. 
There is nothing in the caverns of this round globe, in the 
depths of the sea, I had almost said the realm of Air, which 
LABOR transforms not into a necessity or a luxury. No 
sweep of ocean, no forbidding desert, no fastnesses of forest or 
of wilderness, can hide a product, useful to man, from the 
omnipresent eye of this great benefactor. She catches from 
the passing breeze, the waste white down of the cotton 
shrub, and lo ! bleaching cloth lies in the place of idle litter, 
and the nakedness of man is covered.* She stumbles upon 
a worthless mass of vitrified sand, and behold! window-panes 
for every man's dwelling, cheap drinking cups for every 
man's table, the mirror, the Portland vase, the prism, the tel- 
escope, the microscope, the Crystal Palace. It stretches its 
hand over the waste places of the earth, and " instead of the 
thorn, comes up the fig-tree, and instead of the brier, the 
myrtle-tree." Iron, in its fingers, is as flexible as clay in the 
potter's, while language struggles in vain to depict, the infi- 
nite variety of texture, and utility, which it imparts, to the 
fleece of an animal, the gnra of a tree, and the entrails of a 
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worm. There are no sach words as " useless," " worthless," 
in her vocabulary. Refuse and rubbish are no longer such, 
when touched by her wand. The dead animal, which was 
formerly banished to the wilderness as a nuisance, she now 
transmografies into something useful or ornamental; she 
even brings life out of death, vitalizing exhausted soils, by 
the moldering relics of mortality, which she digs from the 
Blenheims, the Austerlitzes and Waterloos of the world. 

The blessings which mankind owes to productive labor, 
can be vividly realized, by imagining the state of things, if 
it should be annihilated. Suppose, then, by some all-pervad- 
ing distemper, or by some fiat of divine displeasure, the 
arm of universal labor was paralyzed. It would break the 
main-spring which sets the whole machinery of existence in 
motion. It would cut off the supply of life at the fountain. 
The wheel of business, losing its only momentum, would 
soon cease to revolve. Grass would grow in our most 
crowded thoroughfares. Those great marts, where traffic 
now chaffers in its thousand tongues, where cheerful art 
rings its innumerable sounds, and busy and hurrying myriads 
proclaim the bright and joyful reign of labor, would become 
noiseless, and blighted, and petrified, like some vast city of 
the dead. Not the clink of a hammer, nor the rattle of a 
shuttle, nor the whifi' of a steam-engine, nor the roll of a 
wheel, would break the sepulchral stillness of an idle world. 
The axe, the file, and the saw, would lie silent, where they 
had dropped from the hands of the yawning artizan; the 
plough would rust where it had stopped in the fuiTow. All 
the products of the now idle weaver, would soon drop piece- 
meal from the shelves of the merchant, and tattered rags, 
hanging on a universe of sluggards, would pre-announce 
man's speedy return, to his original Nakedness. Crops 
would decay in the field. The wngathered fruits would rot 
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upon the ground ; the granary would soon surrender its last 
kernel. Starvation would follow Nakedness. Ships, sailor- 
less, would toss upon the seas, the forests would be burnt for 
fuel, the mine would no longer send to our wharves the 
grateful coal, and Frost — a third fury — would foliow in the 
footsteps, of Nakedness and Famine. The palacea of the 
great, the habitation of every family, would be burnt for fire, 
whole cities would be consumed, and naked and starving 
man would soon be houseless, shelterless, and gathering 
roundthe dying embers of their dwelling, would rake together 
the feeble sparks, with skeleton fingers. Religion, Educa- 
tion, Law, the Church, the Altar, and the Capitol, would all 
be whelmed and wrecked in a world-wide maelstrom, of 
wretchedness and despair. 

If it is true that the useful arts arc thus of indispensable 
necessity to mankind, it would be reasonable to suppose, 
that they had always been, the special objects of supervision 
and care, on the part of the science and learning of the 
world. So unwarranted, however, is this supposition, that 
for nearly two thousand years, from the days of Aristotle, at 
least, to the days of Bacon, there was not only no cordial 
alliance, between the man of thought and the man of work, 
between Philosophy and the Useful Arts, but mutual 
alienation and distrust. Philosophy, disdaining to minister 
to the vulgar wants, or vulgar resources of the race, was 
absorbed in abstractions, barren and useless to man, as those 
God-forsaken wastes, which cover the accursed cities of the 
plain. Her super-refined and exquisite spirit, shrunk instinct- 
ively, from the vulgar useful, and the dirty practical. She 
was ashamed of her accidental improvements, of her invol- 
untary inventions. She disowned and repudiated any 
chance offspring, which contributed, at all, to the relief of 
man's estate. She rebuked and denoimeed one disciple, for 
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having ventured to claim for her, the discovery of the prin- 
ciple of the arch, and the introduction of the use of metals, 
and ostracized another, for prostituting Geometry to the 
invention of Machinery, and the most practical of her school, 
the inventor of the pulley and the endless screw, regarded 
these contrivances, as scientific trifles, beneath the dignity, 
and unworthy the severer studies of philosophy. " What," 
said she, in sovereign scorn, "has philosophy to do with 
houses, roofs, iron, copper, ploughs, looms and machinery. 
Philosophy raises man above these sublunary wants and 
expedients, these groanings, sufferings, and complainings, of 
his mere animai nature. While forming the soul, ethereal- 
izingthe mind, and lifting both above the visible, the tangible, 
into the sublimated region of pure thought, and immutable 
essences, how can she bend her lofty pinion, to brood over 
mere bodily waihngs and wants?" The true philosopher 
ought not to know, whether he is sheltered, fed, and clothed, 
cold, hungry, sick, and destitute; Oh I no, he should feel 
nothing, but the rapture of contemplation, see nothing, but 
the beauty of virtue, hear nothing, but the music of the 
spheres! That "there is no reasoning with hunger" or 
"arguing with pain," are modern fallacies. According to 
ancient philosophy the cravings of a famished stomach, and 
the wailiugs of a gouty toe, were both to be cured, by simply 
convincing their victims, " that pain was no evil." She was 
eternally in search of the "wise man," and thought that 
hunger, thirst, pain, the loss of friends, and all the other ills 
that assail this worthless and contemptible soul-case, could 
be baffled by some superlative, transcendental, ultra-mun- 
dane state of the soul itself. What a perversion here of the 
name, the ends, and the uses of divine philosophy I What 
a caricature on the benevolent attributes and objects of Wis- 
dom ! Advanced as the ancients were, in some sciences, up 
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to the modern atandarc!, and in others possessed of principles 
of inestimable value, the good of mankind, the physical com- 
fort of the race, the increase of human power, the subjugation 
of nature's laws, material progress and amelioration, entered 
notinto the dreams of those, who in the Academy and Portico^ 
wasted on abstractions the divine energies of Thought, or 
wrapped iu esoteric exclusiveness, those treasures of Wisdom 
and Science, God -appointed, like the sunlight and rain, to a 
beneficence, impartial, nndiscriminating, and universal. 

When Christianity triumphed over Paganism, these ab- 
surdities of the old PHILOSOPHY, were engrafted upon the 
new religion, and the reign of barrenness and desolation, was 
prolonged for several centuries, by the Schoolmen squander- 
ing on dialectic subtleties, an amount of intellect, hardly 
inferior to that, which the Platonists had lavished, on these 
phantasmagoria of brain. While the philosophy of the 
world, was thus on the cloud-capped mountains, of visionary 
speculation, isolated, insulated, as it were, from the wants 
and business of daily life, the Useful Arts were toiling on, 
ill the hot and dusty plain, in hand-to-hand conflicts with 
man's necessities and wants, struggiing blindly and recklessly 
under the heavy load, trying one random experiment after 
another, without knowledge or principle to direct them, 
abandoned by their guides, having received no counsel or 
aid from Science, from the age of Archimedes, to the age of 
Galileo. Uncared for by Astronomy or Mathematics, during 
the long night of the Middle Ages, the mariner crept along 
the threatening lee shore, from headland to headland; the 
husbandman, in utter darkness as to the constituents of soil, 
employed no more perfect means of culture, than Jacob 
might have used, on Laban's farm, and the Mechanic, de- 
sponding of further assistance from the Natural Sciences, 
sank down, in a sort of dogged despair, with such tools and 
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iinplemeiiis, as had descended to liini, from the first appren- 
ticeship of the Arts. William the Conqueror led his army, 
from Normandy to England, with no better means of trans- 
portation, than Ulysses had used, in leading his hardy island- 
ers, from Ithica to Troy, and the same kind of weapons, smote 
our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, with which Joshua smote the 
Canaanites. 

As late as the middle of the fourteenth century, our own 
ancestors, in " Merry England," were no better skilled in the 
working of metals, and the weaving of fabrics, than were the 
inhabitants of forgotten Tyre, and patriarchal Damascus ; 
and in houses, house-hold equipments, and what are now 
regarded, as the mere necessities of life, they were hardly upon a 
par with Bobinson Crusoe, in his desolate island. Even down 
to the time of Charles the Second, Dublin was further from 
London, than Sebastopol is now, and Boston merchandize 
was longer in reaching Hartford, than it now is in reaching 
Iowa. In the reign of William and Mary, and of Louis XIV., 
a French fleet which swept the Channel, is represented, as 
composed in great part, of galleys resembling rather those 
ships with which Alcibiadcs and Lysander disputed the 
sovereignty of the ^gean, than those which contended at 
the Nile and at Trafalgar. 

Yes, to this ignorance on the part of Philosophy, of its 
true mission, the Useful Arts owe a servile bondage, of 
twice ten centuries, to the blind guides of tradition, and the 
narrow teachings of personal experience. Under such tu- 
telage, they limped and staggered along the path of im- 
provement. But while thus bereft and at the same time 
performing unassisted, all the drudgery of society, before 
the eclipse that darkened and veiled the sun of science 
had entirely passed away, as an antepast of the blessings 
they would dispense, when he burst upon them in full-orbed. 
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meridian splendor, they were enabled to give the Telescope 
to Astronomy, the Mariner's Compass to Navigation, Gun- 
powder to War, and to Letters, that second savior of the 
human family, the glorious art of Printing. 

It was more than twenty years after the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, before the Utilitarian Era may 
be said to have dawned. When Lord Bacon gave to the 
world a new method of interrogating nature, and declared 
that the " end of all science is to enrich Imman life with itse- 
fnl inventions and arts" he annulled the long divorce, between 
Philosophy and Labor, harmonized Thought and Work, 
and thus two seraphs, which since the fall, in separate 
spheres, had burned and sung, now blended in a common 
beam, and swelled a common harmony. 

What countless blessings have sprung from this auspi- 
cious union ! When the voice of Spring passes over the frozen 
North, the silent and ice-locked water-courses, run sparkling 
and babbling to the sea; the stripped and mournful trees, 
throw all their gaudy ensigns, and pennants, and flutter- 
ing streamers to the fragrant breeze, the air is musical with 
the liveliest notes of birds, and the living green of the earth, 
is almost peopled with those fairy folk, — the flowers: in a 
word, Life springs from Death, as if some divine voice had 
broke the fetters of the tomb. A change as wonderful, as 
radical, as universal, as beneficent, consecrated the union be- 
tween the UsEFOL Arts and the New Philosophy. The 
night was passed, and the morning broke brightly ; the years 
of famine were ended, and the years of plenty commenced. 
The thought of the world was turned from theories, dry as 
the dust of Pharaoh, and from problems, visionary as those, 
which sought to extract sunbeams from cucumbers, and 
wholesome food from its digested elements, to theories which 
were fruit producing, and to. problems, which were practica- 
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ble. For the first time, those four mighty powers, the will, 
intelligence, skill and strength of the race, united, harmon- 
ized, put their shoulders to the wheel of progress and amel- 
ioration. Invention followed invention, discovery discovery. 
Nature began to surrender her secrets and powers. Man, 
for the first time, began to possess the Earth; for him, the 
ground brought forth abundantly; for him. Old Ocean 
smiled serene ; for him, wafted on the willing Air, came the 
"spicy gales of Araby the blest;" to him bowed the winds 
and the waves, and Steam, Electricity, Galvanism, assumed 
the yoke of Man, their master, as humbly and willingly, as 
the ox and the horse. 

In the benefits dispensed, by this harmonious co-operation 
of Science and Labor, no class of mankind has participated 
more la/rgely them the laborers themselves. It has united in- 
tellect and work, and wiped out the narrow and conven- 
tional distinction between the thinker and the worker, for the 
worker is now often thinking, and the thinker working, and 
thus thought has been made healthybylabor, and labor happy 
and honorable by thought,* In the place of his own litn- 
iticd experience, it has given him, the accumulated experience 
of all generations of men, reduced to principles, and system- 
atized to laws. It has warned him away from aims that 
were visionary or impossible, like the pursuit of the perpetual 
motion, and guided him into paths that would certainly lead 
to new and valuable adaptation of Nature's laws. It has 
economized all the forms and processes of labor. It has 
lifted the intolerable load, which formerly ground him to the 
dust, precluding all intellectual and moral culture, and placed 
it upon the untiring muscles and sinews of inanimate ma- 
chinery. It has sharpened his intellect, enlarged his per- 

• Mr. Ruskjna' " Stones of Venice," suggests this idea. 
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ceptions, elevated his position, increased his comforts and 
enjoyments, improved his health and lengthened his days- 

The beneficent influences of this union, upon ike general 
welfare of mankind, is of itself a theme which a folio could 
not exhaust 

We are told of a G-eologicaJ Era, when the globe was only 
suited to fishes, saurians, and cold-blooded animals, and 
that great elemental and organic changes were required, to 
adapt it to be the dweliing-placc of man. Since the harmo- 
nious co-operation of Work and Thought, the Useful Arts 
have completed, what this Geologic revolution commenced, 
and have finished up the world as a habitation, not only 
for man the animal, but for man the moral, intellectual, so- 
cial, industrious, aspiring being. Its heat, frost, lightning, 
water, darkness, and exhalations, they have rendered in- 
noxious, by equipping him with armor and weapons, that 
securely defy them all. They have broken through, or lev- 
eled down its mountainous upheavals, that JMan might 
circulate broad and free. Its rivers, friths, arms of the sea, 
and the sea itself, they have bridged, with subaqueous tele- 
graphs and steamships, that to all nations, might be dispensed 
those blessings, which formerly hovered over a few enviable 
Edens, and that the interchange of business, and of all 
friendly offices, between all earth's families, might be as 
frequent and as facile, as if they were but one community. 

Its space and distance, which formerly rendered the differ- 
ent nations, as ranch strangers to each other, as they are to 
the inhabitants of Saturn, the Useful Arts have broken 
down and annihilated. Within one short month, the arti- 
sans and scholars of all lands, can now be gathered together 
in some central Crystal Palace, and in half a month, the ar- 
mies and the armories of Western Europe be thrown upon the 
Euxine. Many of its diseases, which once, swept him off in 
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masses, they have cxtingaiahed, and have rendered safe for 
himself, broad expanses of his domain, where before, pesti- 
lence and miasmas could only be acclimated. The Mont- 
golfier,the Safety Lamp,and the Diving Bell, have vindicated 
his right to possess and occupy the Air, the Caverns, and the 
Sea. In short. Life, Health, Happiness, Comfort, Manu- 
factures, Commerce, Art, Letters, all the great interests of 
society, have been improved, promoted, perfected, by the 
Useful Arts, since this new evangel; and I must dismiss 
this part of my theme, with this imperfect generalization, 
because this part of it is endless. 

Glance now, for a moment, at the social and political in- 
fluences of the Useful Arts, under the new dispensation. 

Race, Climate, Soil and Government, were previously rec- 
ognized, as the grandest instrumentaUties, in changing the 
seats of civilization and empire. But in the august proces- 
sion of causes, that lead to such magnificent results, they 
must now yield the precedence to the Useful Arts. The 
invention of Whitney, adjusted the social position and rela- 
tions of our Southern brethren, more decisively, than their 
cotton-perfecting soil and climate. In her Titanic struggle 
with France, during the first half of the present century, 
England was as much indebted to Watt, as to Wellington, 
and to Arkwright, as to Nelson. In peopling and civihzing 
the wilderness, the institutions of Government, must hide 
their diminished heads, in the presence of the institutions of 
Steam. What government, laws, or system, or code of laws, 
could have done so much for our Mississippi Valley, as the 
practical development of the great idea which germinated 
in the brain of John Fitch, of Windsor. It would almost 
seem, that they were the counter-parts of each other; that 
the Mississippi Valley was unfinished until the Steamboat 
was added to it, and that the Steamboat was incomplete until 
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it was stemming the majestic current of the Father of 
Waters. What woes population in old Connecticut, from 
the hill-tops to the valleys, like the whistle of the Locomo- 
tive? What stretches out the city into the country, and 
shoves the country on to the city, like the Railroad ? What 
is blending nations together, and blotting out the confusion 
of tongues, like the Steamship ? To what are we indebted 
for the social unity of the Republic? Primarily, doubtless, 
to common historic antecedents, to a common language, 
common institutions and interests. But all these connecting 
ties have existed, at other periods, and under other conditions, 
and yet — 

" I^n Js intersected by a narrow frith, 
Abhor each other, and Mountains interposed, 
Make enemies of nations, which else 
Like kindred drops, had melted into one." 

We owe our exemption, from that distrust and ahenation, 
which have hitherto overtaken homogeneous communities, 
scattered over wide belts of the earth's surface, to the benef- 
icent agencies of the Useful Arts. For the first time in 
the world's history, friths and mountains, and rivers, and 
space, are no barriers, to the free and rapid interchange, of 
thought and feeling. The Railroad, the Telegraph, and the 
Double Cylinder Press, have so perfected intercommunica- 
tion, "that as a matter of mere routine," (as it has been 
strongly and truthfully put,) "the intelligent community 
from Portland to New Orleans, from Savannah to Chicago, 
read the same public information, in the same version of it, 
and the reflecting minds of the whole country are brooding 
upon the state of affairs in every part, and maturing their 
judgment concerning it, at the same moment; and when the 
high debate opens, when the powerful writer or the great 
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orator, utters the developed sentiment of one region, and con- 
firming echo or bold challenge answers from another, propo- 
sition and reply, assertion and replication, are alike submitted 
to the simultaneous judgment of the whole community. It 
is then no mere fiction or hyperbole, to speak of a nation of 
twenty millions, as sitting in perpetual council, subjected 
ever to the same kind of impression, and permeated with the 
same currents of influence, as swayed the fierce democracj' 
of Athens, driven within the scarlet cords of the Lexiarchs,' or 
govern the sober democracy of New England in town meet- 
ing assembled." * 

Still higher triumphs, I confidently believe, await the 
Magnetic Telegraph. In spite of recent experimental fail- 
ures, it is yet destined to cross the ocean, and to interlace 
and amalgamate continents and hemispheres, as firmly and 
closely as it does this sisterhood of States. As many cities 
will claim the invention of the Sub-marine cable, as claim 
the birth of Homer. In the remote ages of the future, as far 
removed from us, as we are from the Ptolemies, it may be 
the only event, in our day, of sufficient splendor, to render 
visible to their eyes, that little point in the infinite vault of 
Time, known as the nineteenth century. I shall be pardoned, 
I hope, in this connection, if 1 place thus early upon your 
records, the claim of my own municipality to this honor. 
In the winter of 1842-3, a citizen of Hartford — the same who, 
without loan or discount from the Banks, carries on his single 
shoulders the tremendous load of our South- Meadow Im- 
provements, but at the time of which I speak, so poor, that 
he could scarcely call his mathematical instruments, or even 
his watch his own — he, Sir, laid down on the bottom of the 
East river, near the line of the Fuiton ferry, a Sub-m 



* Oration on " Public Life," by WiUiam M. Evflrts. 
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cable, and higher up at Hell-gate another, which differed 
only from the one, recently lost between Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland, in this respect, that in the latter, gutta-percha 
was used as an insulator, whereas in the former (gutta-percha 
being then unknown,) a combination of asphaltum and bees- 
wax was used as an insulator. He actually had in working 
order, an Electric- Telegraph between Coney Island and the 
Merchant's Exchange, in which this Sub-marine cable was a 
part of the communication. I, therefore, file my caveat here, 
in behalf of Col. Samuel Colt, of the City of Hartford, for 
the invention of the Sub-marine cable. 

I have frequently attempted to divine, what would be the 
emotions of an inteUigent mind, if all the surprising revela- 
tions of modern art, burst at once upon it, instead of over- 
coming its special wonder, by their single approach, and slow 
and gradual development. Suppose the stately form of the 
Apostolic Hooker,* could rise from yonder grave-yard, and 
gaze once more on this beautiful valley, how would his mind, 
richly furnished with all the learning of his time and ingen- 
ious and God-trusting, beyond his fellows, regard the changes 
which two centuries have wrought 1 Let us meet him, after 
the first glow of gratitude and admiration, have faded from 
the manly beauty of his countenance, at finding cities and 
villages, in the place of the overarching forest, and cultivated 
farms, instead of an unbroken wilderness. All this, aston- 
ishing and wonderful, as indications of progress, were within 
the range of his anticipations and hopes. Cities as large, 

*In this speech ns originally prepared, I had intended to use " Hooker," as the 
representative of llie paat. When it was delivered in New Haven I used the name 
of " Davenport " as more npprapriate to tho locality, and varied the seqael accord- 
ingly. The text now follows the original niannscript. 
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villages as flourishing, he had seen before. Let us meet him, 
when his inquiring mind, is attempting to fathom some mod- 
ern enigmas, which shoclt and startle, all the deductions of 
his science, and all the suggestions of his past experience. 

He might expect to find, that even the rich alluvial of the 
valley, worn out hy two hundred years of tillage, had driven 
his murmuring descendants, into another Esodus, from their 
ancestral seats. But he learns, that by a process, called the 
rotation of crops, and by adapting newly discovered fertil- 
izing agents, to the chemical affinities of the various soils, 
that great mother bosom, the earth, is as unexhausted and 
prolific, as when he first looked upon its charms, in the sacred 
solitude of nature. We will say nothing of his surprise, at 
finding Erindle and Spot, which dragged his wagons from 
Cambridge, superseded by cattle of blood and lineage, the 
lordly Devon, and the high-bred Durham, or at finding the 
stately Saxon and Merinos, in the place of the coarse-wooled 
dwarfs, or the bow-legged otters, nor of his glance of mingled 
astonishment and contempt, at the galfinaceous Brobdinags 
which have invaded the dunghifi. 

With what unfathomable wonder he surveys those glitter- 
ing points on chimney-top and steeple, which guide the 
Ughtning "innocuously from heaven to earth;" these atten- 
uated wires that fiash along the thought of widely separated 
communities, and searches in vain, for this invisible fluid 
that "lights up the night with the splendor of day ?" 

As he gazes round the horizon, he was prepared to find 
the cattle-path, which led him through the wilderness, grown 
into the smooth and convenient highway, but he sees an 
immense causeway, stretching off" beyond the reach of his 
vision on an unbroken level, and on it, (drawn by an agent, 
whose sole function in Ills time, was to lift the fid of his 
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dinner-pot, or sing in the nozzle of liis tea-kettle) a convey- 
anee, which, 

"Singing tlirougli the forest, 
Rattling over ridges, 
Shooting under arehes, 
Kumbling over bridges. 
Whizzing through the mountains. 
Buzzing o'er the vale," — 

would carry him and his colony, luggage and live stock, over 
that long and weary march of fourteen days, in four short 
hours. As it rushes over ita iron track, with wings of fire, he 
is not in sober Newtown but in a land of Genii, enchanters, 
magicians ! In examining more closely, the snorting, fire- 
breathing monster, which drags this immense load, at such 
marvelous speed, he recalls in vain the hydras and dragons, 
the gorgons and chimeras dire, of his classic reading, for its 
type or parallel, and with all his senses confused, and his 
previous knowledge and associations, utterly confounded and 
bewildered, by its preternatural ferocity and strength, he can 
only lift his hands in holy horror, as he thinks of the terrible 
beast in the Apocalypse, or apostrophize it in the language 
of one of his devout descendants, " Hell in a Harness ! " 

Instead of thebai'k canoe, which skimmed its placid waters, 
when he last gazed on the loveliest of rivers ; instead of the 
tall galleon — spoil of vanquished Spain, — or those huge En- 
glish war-dogs, that under the great Lord Protector, plucked 
the laurels of Van Tromp, — some of which he may have seen, 
ere he left his island home, he beholds sea-palaces, miracles 
of naval architecture, spreading no canvass to the favoring 
breeze, but puffing, whistling, screaming, and belching vol- 
cano-like smoke and flame, they walk the waters, with 
incredible velocity and power, moving backwards, forwards, 
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and handicrafts, and proudly preeminent among them all, 
though chained to the vietorioiis ear, the terrific elements 
that have been discovered and enslaved ; and on the archi- 
trave of the vast temple that flings open its golden gates, to 
receive the exulting multitude we read, as an incentive to 
industry and enterprise even in the presence of seeming 
perfection — 

" Work on, work ever — the world is not yet fin- 
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